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50 MODEEN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Certain individual chapters — like the one of eighty pages entitled 
" From Subject to Plot; Arrangement for Clearness, Emphasis, 
Movement," — cover more ground than is perhaps warranted. And 
this fault is aggravated by the haphazard way of inserting sum- 
maries when least needed. 

Taking the book as a whole, I am inclined to think it achieves 
much more than its purpose of being a hand-book of dramatic 
technique. It contains more sound, incisive criticism, of more 
plays, than any work of recent years. And tho originally designed 
as a guide for young playwrights, it cannot but please that wider 
group of readers whose interest is critical rather than creative. 

Edward D. Snyder. 

Haverford College. 



COEEESPONDENCE 

Hamlet, in, iv, 64 

Heere is your husband like a mildewed eare, 
Blasting his wholsome brother. 

Steevens explains this as an allusion to Pharaoh's dream in 
Genesis 41. He is quoted by Malone (1821), and this explanation 
is frequently repeated by succeeding editors, including that of one 
of the best recent editions of the play. I believe that a careful 
comparison of Hamlet's words with the Bible passage will show 
that there is no foundation for this traditional interpretation. 

In the Bible-story there are " seuen thinne eares and blasted 
with the Eastwind" (Genesis 41, 6). Here the sense of blasted 
is evidently close to its primitive meaning, — "injured by a nox- 
ious wind." 1 There is nothing in the Bible-story to lead Shake- 
speare to confuse this with mildew-blast, with which he was fami- 
liar. The seven thin ears swallow up the seven good ears. Clearly 
this is based on no customary action of nature, but belongs wholly 
to the realm of dreams, the action perhaps being suggested by the 
slightly less impossible feat of the seven lean kine. The seven thin 
ears have themselves been blasted, withered by the hot east wind, — 
a fact most aptly suggestive, in Egypt, of the famine foretold; 
but they do not Most the others, they swallow them, — also equally 

1 This is to be expected in the oriental imagery of the Bible; cf. Ezekiel 
19, 12: "and the East wind dryed vp her fruite"; Hosea 13, 15; Jonah 

4, 5, 8. 
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suggestive of the relation of the seven famine-years to the seven 
years of plenty. In Shakespeare, on the other hand, the ear is mil- 
dewed, — affected by an infectious disease of plants and animals 
then commonly attributed to some secret malign influence, as of 
planets, witches, evil persons, ghosts, etc. (Cf. Oxf. Die. s. v. 
blasting, vbl. sb. quot. 1616.) 2 Shakespeare would not have to go 
beyond the wheatfields of Stratford to learn that such diseases as 
mildew invariably spread from the diseased head of wheat to the 
nearest healthy one, — " blasting its wholesome brother." 3 More- 
over, the imagery is as simple and suggestively apt to Hamlet's 
view of the wrong done his father by Claudius, as it is far removed 
from either the point or the details of the Bible incident. For 
Hamlet thinks of Claudius' destruction of his father as fiendishly 
malign. It was not common murder, foul as that is, but "this 
most foul, strange, and unnatural," "a damned defeat." The 
poison he used was " cursed hebanon," a " leperous distilment " 
with " vile and loathsome " effect. Claudius is a " kindless vil- 
lain," a " canker of our nature," " a paddock, a bat, a gib " 
(witches' familiars). He seduced the queen "with witchcraft of 
his wit." 4 The same idea of malign influence is suggested in the 
murder scene of the play within the play, where the poison used is 
" thrice blasted, thrice infected," and " usurp [s] on wholesome 
life immediately." This element does not enter at all into the 
Bible incident, the significance of the blasted ears and their effect 
being wholly different there. 

This passage suggests an observation regarding the manner of 
explaining Shakespearean (or other) imagery in notes intended 
for students. Merely to explain the meaning of an image in gen- 
eral or abstract terms is likely to deprive the student of the value 

2 Blast in this sense was constantly associated with mildew; e. g., B. 
Googe ( 1577 ) : "To preserve it from blast and mildew " ( Oxf. Die. s. v. 
blast sb. 6). In the two following, mildew is the cause of blast: Milton 
Gonitis (1634) : "Of sov'ran use 'Gainst all inchantments, mildew blast, or 
damp" {Oxf. Die. s. v. mildew sb.) ; Digby (1640): "Hailstones and 
Mildews, to batter and prostrate . . . our liberties, to blast . . . our 
affections " (ibid.). Of. Worlidge (1669): " Blasting hath commonly been 
mistaken for Mildew" (Oxf. Die. s. v. blasting vbl. sb.) . 

3 In K. Lear III, iv, 123, mildew is the work of the foul fiend Flibberti- 
gibbet; and blast in Shakespeare practically always (except when used 
literally of the wind) connotes a malignant and pernicious influence. Cf. 
Meas. for Mens. V, I, 122; Haml. I, I, 127; I, III, 42; I, iv, 41; III, I, 168; 
K. Lear II, iv, 170 (Q t ) : ". . . infect her beautie, You Fen suckt fogs, . . . 
To fall and blast her pride." Here the image is probably that of lodged 
grain; cf. E. Child (1651) : "Bank Land where corn is apt to lodge, and 
consequently to Mildew" (Oxf. Die. s. v. mildew v.). In K. Lear III, vi, 42 
(Q,) : "and for one blast of thy minikin mouth, Thy sheepe shall take no 

harme," there is perhaps a play on the sense of "blowing (a horn)," and 
that of a disease of animals. 

4 It need only be suggested that this is not Shakespeare's idea of Claudius, 
but Hamlet's. 
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of the image altogether. What students need, rather than the 
substitution of an abstract term for an image, to which they are 
too prone already, is some suggestion or explanation that will 
enable them to visualize the image and at the same time see its 
application. Here the mental image of a mildewed head of wheat 
infecting the one next to it should carry with it simultaneously the 
idea of the peculiar quality of Claudius' malign attack on Hamlet's 
father, the figure thus lending all its suggestiveness to that deed. 
To explain merely that Claudius " destroyed " (Hudson) his bro- 
ther simply abandons the imagery and substitutes a lifeless term 
for it. Such a lifeless term also hides the fact that there is no 
visually imaginable parallel between Claudius' action and Pha- 
raoh's dream. 

John S. Kenton. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 



Alexander Barclay and the Later Eclogue Writers 

Since Alexander Barclay is the author of the first eclogues in 
English, one would expect him to have some influence upon his 
successors in that field. There are three of these in the sixteenth 
century. The first is Barnabe Googe whose " Eglogs, Epytaphes, 
and Sonnettes" were published in 1563. His Eclogues, while 
modeled upon those of Mantuan, exhibit no indebtedness to Bar- 
clay. It is true that there are many points of general resemblance, 
but there is nothing that has not Mantuan as the common source. 
Thus in the first Eclogue, before the conversation begins, a boy is 
sent out to drive the flocks to feed. Barclay's younger shepherd is 
sent on a similar duty (5. 195 ff.) . At the end of the tale the idea 
of a reward for the speaker is brought in. Two Eclogues are 
brought to a close by a threatening storm. In two, also, the shep- 
herds find a pleasant, shady place for their talk. The names of 
several shepherds are the same as in Barclay. All these, as well as 
certain other similarities, are also to be found in Mantuan. There 
are a number of passages, especially in Googe's seventh Eclogue, 
which are slightly reminiscent of certain of Barclay's but this is 
probably accidental, or due also to Mantuan. 

After Googe comes Spenser whose Shepherd's Calendar was pub- 
lished in 1579. Despite "E. K.'s" suggestion that Spenser was 
moved to write eclogues "to furnish our tongue with this kinde, 
wherein it faulteth," the author of the Shepherd's Calendar could 
not have been ignorant of Barclay's work. In fact, there was a 
general revival of the early English writers at this time. Hawes' 
Pastime of Pleasure was reprinted in 1555; Skelton's works in 
1568; and Heywood's Spider and the Flie was published in 1556 



